Nellie Griffin, assistant super- 
visor—inspection unit of the Veh- 
icle Services Section, far right, 
describes a new efficiency pro- 
cedure for registering out-of-state 
vehicles to Gov. Jim Hunt during 
his review of “methods improve- 
ment” projects in the Division of 
Motor Vehicles. Gonzalie Rivers, 
director of Vehicle Services, far 
left, and Lina Messer, sup- 
ervisor—inspection unit, second 
from right, also listen to the ex- 
planation. 
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Gov. Hunt Reviews Productivity Projects 


During a recent tour of state gover- 
nment agencies where significant im- 
provements in the efficiency of 
operations have been recorded, Gov. 
Jim Hunt reviewed three productivity 
programs in the Department of 
Transportation. 

Transportation department em- 
ployees have been involved in 
programs testing an incentive pay 
concept, creating work standards for 
equipment repair, and improving 
work methods in motor vehicle ad- 
ministration. 

Noting that two of the state govern- 
ment units selected to participate in 
the incentive pay program are located 
in the Department of Transportation, 
Gov. Hunt commended transpor- 
tation employees at one of the sites: 
the Division of Highways’ central 
equipment depot. 

“I was particularly proud to learn 
more about the pay incentive 
program,” said the governor. “I 
believe we need to reward employees 
for working more efficiently and fin- 
ding ways to cut costs and save 
money.” 

“We don’t have the final financial 
figures, but the preliminary results 
show that you have saved the tax- 
payers of this state a great deal of 
money.” 

Under the program’s concept of 
“extra pay for extra work,” the par- 
nN 


ticipants in the program will receive 
an equal share of one-fourth of the 
savings as a result of their increased 
productivity. Approximately 115 em- 
ployees at the equipment depot and 
65 workers at the Rowan County 
maintenance facility will receive the 
bonus money. 

State Transportation Secretary 
Tom Bradshaw recalled the initial 
phase of the effort. 

“We experimented a great deal. 
We wanted to see what we could do. 
These people have really given a lot of 
effort to this program, including 
developing and building numerous 
new machines to increase their 
productivity,” he said. 

Another project discussed was the 
“methods improvement” program at 
the Division of Motor Vehicles. Over 
200 employees have participated on 
“productivity teams” to analyze 
various jobs to develop improved ad- 
ministrative procedures in vehicle 
registration, traffic records and safety 
inspection functions. 

Secretary Bradshaw told the 
governor that an estimated $1 million 
has been saved as a result of the new 
methods, “in direct .costs, indirect 
costs and cost avoidance efforts.” 

“We are proud of the accomplish- 
ments of our employees, especially 
the initiative they displayed in 

(continued on back page) 


During Governor Jim Hunt's 
visit recently to the N. C. Depart- 
ment of Transportation’s central 
equipment depot in Raleigh to 
review productivity programs, 


machinist Jesse Blake demon- 
strates a machine he built which 
straightens damaged crankshafts. 
The machine cost about $250 to 
build, and its use is saving the 
state over $1,000 a year. Observ- 
ing the operation with Governor 
Hunt are, from left, Lloyd Young, 
equipment depot superintendent; 
John A. Williams, executive 
assistant to the governor; and 
state Senator J. J. Harrington of 
Lewiston, chairman of the gover- 
nor’s productivity commission. 
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By Cathy Cousins 


(Editor’s Note: This is the second 
in a three-part series in which 
women employed in jobs tradition- 
ally held by men describe their 
work.) 


The year was 1954. The North 
Carolina Department of Transpor- 
tation had just hired its first female 
highway engineer. 

Twenty-five years later, Emily 
Blount still enjoys her work. “I have 
no regrets,” she says. 

As an assistant special projects 
engineer in the Traffic Engineering 
section, Blount works with railroad 
site crossings. 


In addition to highway engineers, 
the transportation department utilizes 
engineering degrees and training in 
other jobs, including engineering 
technicians and transportation plan- 
ners. While these jobs traditionally 
have gone to men, DOT now is hiring 
more women  in_- engineering 
capacities. 

“Either sex can do the job (highway 


engineer) as well as the other,” 
Blount says. “The barriers of 20 
years ago have broken down some. 

“Twenty years ago, women were 
hired in engineering-related jobs, but 
they weren’t classified as engineers. 
Now, employers are breaking their 
necks to hire more women as 
engineers.” 

Blount graduated with a civil 
engineering degree from North 
Carolina State University. “There are 
more fun ways to go to school,” she 
says, “but if a woman likes math and 
science, she should_ consider 
engineering. 

“Some highway engineers work up 
through the ranks of technician to 
engineer, but I think an engineering 
degree and college training is better,” 
she adds. 

Another civil engineering major 
acknowledges that engineering is still 
considered a man’s profession. 
“These traditions are 10 to 20 years 
old,” Betty Miller says. “But there’s 
no real reason for men to excel over 
women, or vice versa. 

“It’s not a question of capabilities,” 
Miller says. “It’s just a matter of past 
interests and opportunities for skill 


Betty Miller, left, a transportation planner in the Public Trans- 
portation Division, and Rosemary Hooks, a programmer analyst in 
the Transportation Computing Center, feel women have numerous 


opportunities in technical job areas. 
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Denise Knight, left, and Emily Bi 
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development. Today, women 
more opportunities to study in areas 
previously dominated by men.” 

Miller, a transportation planner in 
the Public Transportation Division, 
administers grants from federal to 
local groups and participates in DOT 
program evaluation and development. 
She received her degree in civil 
engineering from Stanford University 
and would like to see more women 
enter engineering schools. 

Her advice to women: “You get 
more accomplished by being com- 
petent. Instead of making issues out 
of things, be competent and you'll win 
the respect of men and women.” 

Some engineering jobs do not 
require degrees in engineering. 
Denise Knight, engineering 
technician, began as a file clerk in 
DOT. “When a technician’s position 
opened up, I took the test, passed it 
and got the job,” she says. 

Knight draws collision diagrams 
and figures rates for intersections in 
DOT’s safety program. — She en- 
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When its 
a tie at the 
railroad 
crossing, 


North Carolina OPERATION LIFESAVER 
is a joint volunteer public education program of 
the North Carolina Safety Council in co- 
operation with state government, the North 
Carolina Law Enforcement Officer's Associa- 
tion various local and state government asso- 
ciations and the railroads of North Carolina 
to encourage greater driving safety habits at 
highway/rail grade crossings. 
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&. women to take drafting and 
gineering courses and to apply for 
agineering-related jobs. 

Rosemary Hooks says women 
ould consider taking data 
ocessing and computer science 
»urses. “Schools should make high 
chool students aware of these op- 
‘ons,” she says, “and maybe more 
‘omen would enter these fields. As it 
‘ands now, many women happen in- 
» these fields accidentally.” 

A programmer analyst, Hooks 
rites computer programs and per- 
‘rms data processing tasks. She 
Ays women, in some cases, may be 
2tter suited for computer work than 
-en. “Women are more meticulous,” 
1e says. 

‘More meticulous or not, women as 
‘gineers and computer program- 
iers are showing they can work in a 
nan’s world.” Just ask Emily 
lount, Betty Miller, Denise Knight, 


For information 


P. O. BOX D-25801 
RALEIGH, NORTH CAROLINA 27611 


(919) 787-5739 
A PUBLIC SERVICE MESSAGE 


Waste Paper 
Recycling 


New guidelines for waste paper 
recycling in Raleigh state government 
offices have been announced. Em- 
ployees are asked to collect waste 
paper and put it in bins, which are 
located in the halls of most downtown 
buildings. 

OJ’s Recycling Service, a Raleigh 
firm, took over the recycling contract 
June 1. The service will not accept 
newspapers, magazines, phone 
books, carbon paper or any paper 
with glue. It will accept colored 
paper, stapled paper, cover stock and 
most other kinds of paper materials. 

Pickups will be made on a weekly 


basis. For more information, call 
733-3581. 


Rosemary Hooks. 


ext issue: Management and 
upervisory jobs are examined.) 


Gov. Jim Hunt applauds as State Sen. James B. Garrison of Stanly 
County, also a member of the North Carolina Board of Transportation, 
unveils a sign for a new bridge over the Pee Dee River. The bridge was 
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named in honor of Garrison. Dedication ceremenies were held in July. 


TWO-WAY TRAFFIC 


H. G. Godwin, bridge maintenance supervisor 


Edgecombe counties, receives a certificate of appreciation from Tran- 
sportation Secretary Tom Bradshaw as a result of an approved 
recommendation through the Employee Suggestion System. Godwin 
also received a certificate from the Governor and two days of annual 
leave for his idea of moving the on/off switch on brush cutters from the 
motor to the throttle control bracket. Godwin said the machines would 
be safer to operate if the switches were moved. 


Suggestion Now Worth $5,000 


The Employee Suggestion System 
is now authorized to pay up to $5,000 
for suggestions which will result in a 
savings to the state. 

Effective June 8, 1979, the General 
Assembly ratified a bill which in- 
creased the maximum cash award 
from $1,000 to $5,000. 

Cash awards are given when a 
suggestion is determined to be 
meritorious and is adopted solely or 
primarily because it will result in the 
savings of money. A cash award 
cannot exceed 25 percent of the net 
savings during the first year following 
adoption, or a maximum of $5,000. 

Non-monetary awards, such as a 
certificate from the Governor or a cer- 
tificate from the Department of Tran- 
sportation, are awarded when a 
suggestion is determined to be 
meritorious and its adoption will 
result or has resulted in benefits of an 
intangible nature (improved working 
conditions, services to the public, 
employee morale or safety). 

Annual leave awards are also given 
in addition to cash awards and non- 
monetary awards. Employees who 
win either a cash award or non- 


TRANSPORTATION YESTERDAY: 


monetary award can also receive up 
to three days annual leave. 


Productivity 
Programs 


(continued from front page) 


developing the new methods,” Brad- 
shaw said. “After some initial 
training from the industrial extension 
service of North Carolina State 
University, these employees applied 
the concepts to their job areas and 
asked: what can we do to improve our 
operation?” 

“Basically, they did it on their 
own.” 

The third project to be reviewed 
was an equipment maintenance 
management program. 

Work standards were developed for 
over 500 mechanics across the state. 
The standards were based on the 
Universal Maintenance Standards 
System of work measurement. These 
guidelines are used by 46 equipment 
service managers to plan and 
schedule work in over 100 shops 
statewide. 


In North Carolina: 1965—$300 million bond issue passes. 
Elsewhere: 1821—First highway tunnel opened to traffic, Auburn, Pa. 
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Occupational Safety and a 
Emergency Planning Office 


Office workers get hurt because 
they are careless. People just do not 
believe they can get hurt in an office. 
But statistics prove this is not the 
case. 

Falls are second only to motor 
vehicle accidents as the most 
frequent cause of injury. Falls ac- 
count for about 36 percent of all office 
workers’ injuries, compared to a 21 
percent rate for other workers. An- 
nual costs in the United States for in- 
juries to office workers is about $100 
million. 

Workers fall on slippery and uneven 
surfaces, and when getting into and 
out of chairs. Serious injuries often 
may result when workers stand on 
chairs and other unstable objects. 
Strain occurs by lifting objects that 
are too heavy and by moving fur- 
niture. 

Office workers also are injured 
when they bump into open file 
drawers. Or, calculators, typewriters 
and other objects may fall from 
shelves and hit workers. Improper 
ventilation and illumination, and elec- 
trical hazards cause many accidents. 
The list goes on and on. 

Precautions: Be alert to new 
hazards. Check for office layout. If 
your office environment changes, 
identify all existing hazards. Inspect 
to remove hazards; educate for safety 
consciousness. Above all, don’t be 
careless. Accidents happen every- 
where. Especially in offices. 
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